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When we consider the efforts which teachers of English have 
been making now for a generation to better their instruction, we 
cannot help feeling that the results are as yet disappointing. The 
trouble has been largely, I believe, that we are most of us too 
conservative. No subject sets the teacher a greater number or 
a more incongruous assortment of problems, or is more closely 
involved with the work of other teachers; in no subject is it more 
difficult to meet the actual interests and needs of the pupils. The 
methods of instruction need to be carefully considered at every 
point with regard to the real conditions of the present. We are 
well aware of these facts, but the division into departments and 
subjects was ancient when we ourselves were students; we accept 
the lines of demarkation as final, and find it difficult to get very far 
from the attitude and general methods of those under whom we 
studied. Before we make much real progress we need to give more 
attention to the problem of organization of instruction. 

In order not to overstep the bounds of a magazine article I 
shall confine attention to "composition." We all recognize the 
difficulty of determining the actual needs of the pupils in compo- 
sition, but some may not appreciate how much occasion there is 
within the limits of this "single subject" for differentiation and 
for correlation of the work with that of other departments. 
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In the first place, by "composition" we may mean training in 
the use of the tool, language, or we may mean training in verbal 
creation, that is to say, true composition. These are distinctly 
different subjects. One writer may be able to turn out excellent 
copy and not have an idea in his head worth recording. Another 
may be a distinguished author and not be able even to spell. In 
the second place, language, whether oral or written, may be studied 
either as an art or as a science. The art and the science may be 
learned together, but they are manifestly separable, for one person 
may be able to use language with relative correctness and know 
little of rules, while another may know the facts of language and 
not speak or write correctly. And as for composition, it is of two 
sorts, utilitarian and literary; these differ in essential ways, and 
each in turn may be studied either as an art or as a science. 

There are then at least five distinct subjects which are not 
infrequently lumped together as "composition": the art of using 
language, the science of language, utilitarian composition as an 
art, literary composition as an art, and the science of composition. 
The differences between these subjects are commonly recognized 
in theory, but in practice they may be ignored or confused. The 
important question is: How should each be fitted into the curricu- 
lum ? This is not, as is apparently usually assumed, a question for 
the teachers of English alone; it is largely one of co-operation 
between different departments of instruction. 

LANGUAGE STUDY 

Training in the correct use of language is almost universally 
considered as essentially the business of the teacher of English. 
However difficult he finds his task, the teacher himself generally 
struggles along without questioning the justice of his bearing the 
whole burden. To him his fellow-teachers bring samples of the 
"bad English" they find, as a reproach; and he is continually told 
by the employers of his graduates that he ought at least to teach 
his pupils to speak and write correctly. Yet it would seem nearer 
the truth to say that training in this subject is the business of every- 
one else more than of the teacher of English. 
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The only way to learn to use a tool is to use it. Every time 
the tool is used, whether thought is given to the manner or not, 
some effect is produced on the total skill acquired. How much 
can the teacher of English accomplish in three or five hours a week 
if all the rest of the time teachers of one sort or another, in school 
and out, are drilling the pupils in the use of bad English ? The 
place to form the habit of using good English is in the home, and 
no substitute can be devised. The schools should continually 
endeavor to educate the public to an appreciation of this fact. 
Children from homes where excellent English is used may fall into 
the worst habits when they get out on the street; but if there is 
real sympathy between parents and children, the children will 
almost certainly return in the end to the family habits. Those 
who come from homes where there is little helpful influence put 
on the teachers an almost hopeless burden; generally such pupils 
can be satisfactorily trained only when the school as a whole is 
enlisted in the work. 

Teachers of other subjects say it is not their business to teach 
English, that they have not the time, perhaps that they themselves 
have not had the necessary training. But the fact remains that 
they are teaching English, and often of a wretched sort. Reci- 
tations which permit the pupils to stumble along, combining 
expressions fragmentarily remembered in a way that no one 
unfamiliar with the textbook could understand, drill them in the 
art of speaking as they should not. "Translations" are often per- 
mitted that dull the sensitiveness to idiom and help to form the 
habit of using words without thought. The teacher— of science, 
for example — may himself habitually explain points so obscurely 
that the pupils unconsciously come to assume that it is not in the 
power of language to make ideas really clear. Or the teacher of 
history may say, "Your English is wretched, but I have no time 
to spend on that," and so teach the class that expression is an 
entirely secondary matter. Written examinations are continually 
set by teachers of all subjects under conditions which make impos- 
sible the use of satisfactory English; and the result is that the 
pupils learn that it is enough if they give their reader a hint of 
what they know expressed in any shape. And yet most of these 
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teachers would deny that they are teaching English, or that they 
are responsible for the increasing carelessness of the pupils as they 
pass through the high school and college. 

In all the training in the use of spoken or written langua e, in 
so far as it is an art, the English teacher can take his part with the 
rest, but no more. In fact his opportunity is not so great, for 
instruction from him (since to preach on "English" is his business) 
is seldom so effective, and always tends strongly to the develop- 
ment of a special style "for the English teacher." Anyone who 
can use the language correctly himself can teach the art; and the 
time will come, wc may hope, when it will be as impossible here as 
it is now abroad for a teacher of any subject to get a position unless 
he can use his native tongue correctly himself and unless he is 
eager to develop such skill in his pupils. 

Even in the elementary grades it is possible and desirable to 
begin summing up observations of language usage in the form of 
rules, thus opening a way toward the science; but little more than 
this is worth attempting, I believe, at this stage. Nevertheless, 
anyone who is going to use a language intelligently needs not only 
skill but also knowledge of its mechanics that he may understand 
why it works as it does, just as certainly as one who is going to 
run an automobile needs not only skill but also knowledge of the 
machinery. Even the experienced user is certain to get into diffi- 
culties at times, and he should have rational understanding to help 
him out of his troubles. Few can really get such an understand- 
ing of language from the study of their native tongue alone; but 
from the first introduction to a foreign language, grammar (includ- 
ing phonetics, word studies, and in advanced classes the history of 
language) begins to have meaning and value. Studied at this time, 
grammar is of great assistance in mastering the native tongue; and 
it aids no less in learning any new allied language, for it is easier to 
note similarities and differences of idiom than it is to learn rules of 
a new language which are simply bewilderingly different. But to 
be of value the study must be rational. It must not be the learn- 
ing of meaningless terms and categories; it must be based on logical 
analysis of the ultimate unit of verbal expression, the sentence; 
it must distinguish clearly between matters of "correct use" and 
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matters of "good use"; and above all it must actually co-ordinate, 
taking advantage at every point in the study of both English and 
foreign languages of all that the pupil is learning. 

Training in the sciences of language is training in thinking, for 
it is mastering the tool by means of which we do most of our think- 
ing as well as most of our expressing. In connection with this work, 
therefore, the pupil should study the science of thought, logic. 
Not in the old formal way, but as a thorough, systematic analysis 
of the various processes of thought. The disciplinary value of the 
study of Greek and Latin as they were formerly taught in the best 
schools, we all admit; but I am sure that a rational comparative 
study of two or three modern languages (including the native 
tongue), especially if combined with thorough drill in logical think- 
ing, has equal if not greater value. Work of this sort may be 
graded for any class from the first in which foreign language is 
studied to the most advanced in the university. 

Generally English grammar is taught by one teacher, French 
by another, German by another, logic by another, and argumenta- 
tion by another; and it is common practice to carry on the work 
as if it were alms-giving, taking care not to let the left hand know 
what the right hand is doing. But the tasks of the various teach- 
ers overlap all around, and in many ways each may be of real 
assistance to the others. More than that, the pupil himself is in 
each case a single individual going through one process of edu- 
cation. The instructive and disciplinary value of the work is 
dependent on the extent to which there is hearty, systematic 
co-operation. 

COMPOSITION 

The most serious mistake that teachers make in handling com- 
position is, if I may judge from my own opportunities for obser- 
vation, a common one, namely, the confusing of those who have 
definite aspirations to become writers and those who have not. 
If we were asked to name teachers we know who are meeting with 
conspicuous success in teaching composition, the probabilities are 
that we should pick out individuals whose classes are almost wholly 
made up of aspirants for literary honors. With all due respect for 
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these teachers, we may say that their task is comparatively easy. 
It is a poor teacher who cannot produce results with students who 
are directing their main efforts to writing, for some of them at 
least would achieve success even in spite of instruction. Most 
students in college and an even larger majority in the secondary 
schools do not delude themselves into thinking that they have the 
divine afflatus; on the contrary they have no persistent ambition 
to acquire the art of writing. To teach them is the hard, the thank- 
less, task; but it is altogether the more important, for everyone 
must write something, or speak, or at least think, and conse- 
quently everyone needs to learn to use his native tongue effectively. 
We can much better afford to neglect those with ambition (who 
will labor unaided, if necessary) than those without. Yet if we 
study our methods, how many times we find them shaped almost 
wholly for those with definite ambitions! If the truth were told, 
I suppose that most of us plan our work with an eye to its theoretic 
value as literary training, setting tasks, in all probability, which 
we ourselves would balk at performing, and we are professionals, 
while our students could hardly be called amateurs. 

We know, for example, what fine training it is for the young 
newspaper writer to have to fill a certain amount of space daily 
whether any subject comes readily to hand or not, and to have to 
make good reading out of something about which he knows nothing 
at the start and in which he has no interest. We know of how 
much value it is to write and rewrite for one's waste-basket, merely 
to gain command of oneself. We know, however, that such work 
is hard even for the man with keen professional ambition and with 
the necessity upon him of earning his daily bread. Yet we do not 
hesitate to set such tasks for every immature Tom, Dick, and 
Harry in our classes. 

Now each of these pupils knows more about some things than 
about others, has his own special interests, and even has certain 
things which he must write, in connection with his other studies if 
nowhere else. We can avoid imposing unnatural and unjust 
burdens at any time by making use of this work of intrinsic worth. 
And why should we not ? Is it wise to train a boy to write things 
that may find no place in his life outside the English class, and give 
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him no help at all in those things he must write? In all this 
utilitarian composition there is need of gathering the materials 
fully and accurately, of putting them into fitting words, and of 
marshaling them so that the particular reader addressed will get 
them as he should without waste effort on his part. Nowhere can 
these lessons be learned better, and no lessons offer greater edu- 
cational opportunities. At each stage they should be an essential 
part of the training in writing. 

In this utilitarian composition there should always be co- 
operation if two or more teachers are involved. The burden 
should not rest on the English teacher alone. In some engineering 
schools there is at present a growing demand that the students be 
taught business correspondence, bibliography and cataloguing, the 
writing of reports, of contracts and specifications, and so on; and 
the English teacher is asked to become an expert in all these. He 
cannot. If he attempts to, he will but dabble; and in the mean- 
time he will fail to do his best in those subjects which belong to 
him. In the professions and in most kinds of business it is neces- 
sary to keep certain records and to transmit certain facts orally or 
in writing. This is an essential part of the business and should 
be taught by those who teach that business. If they have had 
adequate general training in the use of language (and in the future 
that will be demanded more and more) they should become experts 
in their special form of writing as in other parts of their business. 
The English teacher should lay the foundation of general training in 
composition, and in doing this he should draw materials and illus- 
trations from the special fields whenever it is an advantage to the 
students. If he cannot do this he is distinctly unfit to teach such 
students. He should also hold himself ready to consult with and 
advise other teachers. The benefits of such consultations are 
mutual, for as the English teacher applies his principles of expres- 
sion and as the other teacher expounds his subject and the methods 
of presentation which he finds in practice, each has the benefit of 
the friendly criticism of a mature mind. At this point, however, 
the responsibilities of the English teacher should end; the duty of 
training pupils in specialized forms of applied composition should 
rest with the "other teacher." 
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Composition should not be limited to the utilitarian sort, 
however, even for those who have no literary aspirations. Artis- 
tic creation should begin in the utilitarian writing itself, for after 
all are we not artists the moment we seek the perfection of the 
useful ? If a man writes a letter or a report in good form it thereby 
becomes a work of art; and if he has not learned to strive for per- 
fection in such work he has not yet the true spirit of the artist. 
Nothing can save routine work from becoming slave labor but the 
workman's joy in his task, which can come only with the enthusiasm 
of seeking perfection. In training workmen of any sort, one of the 
most important things is to help them to find and to insist on find- 
ing keen delight in the work itself. 

Even broader possibilities than these are desirable for all, but 
we cannot call out literary talent by saying to a pupil: "Go to! 
Be an artist." We are continually giving our pupils the command 
to create when they have no inspiration, when they have not even 
fit materials at hand. The most difficult problem for them is to 
"get a subject"; yet some teachers still spend their time mainly 
on form, principles, devices, when the pupils are floundering help- 
lessly for matter. In the next place the pupil must learn to make 
the subject his own, and that is no less difficult. The natural 
tendency to imitate, the lack of experience and of personality as a 
writer make inevitable the worthless rehashes that we know as 
schoolboy compositions. But the teacher encourages and fixes 
this tendency if he gives up as hopeless the attempt to get worthy 
subject-matter. Real matter comes only with maturity, and the 
attempt to force it ahead of time may discourage the pupil or make 
him an intellectual prig; nevertheless, for his present growth and 
his future attainment he needs encouragement and guidance in 
thinking out his own experience as something of serious value to 
himself and to others. Matter, so conceived, rather than form, 
should, I believe, receive the primary emphasis till well into the 
college course. 

To this end it is necessary first of all and in all cases to arouse 
the student's enthusiasm, to get him interested in something, any- 
thing, so that he wants to talk or write about it. The old lyceums 
used to awaken such an impulse, and we should find a live modern 
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substitute of great value. We begin wrong down in the primary 
grades. When we permit the children to read to the class only 
lessons that all have studied, we make reading a task for which 
one receives artificial approbation or reproof and by which the 
others are merely bored. If a child were permitted to read stories 
tbe others had not heard, he would feel that he was doing something 
real, he would be ambitious to do as well as the others, and would 
be conscious that he was contributing to their pleasure. In a 
similar way we make literary composition a task all along, whereas 
there should be a sense of reality, of rivalry, and above all of serv- 
ice. There are possibilities of competition between schools, 
possibilities of original work in connection with school dramatics, 
and, most common of all, possibilities of the school paper. Almost 
every teacher can find in his class work or in some outside student 
interest with which he is connected some opportunities to call out 
writing. The results are more effective if the composition, what- 
ever it may be, is produced in answer to a spontaneous demand of 
the school rather than of the English teacher alone. The teacher 
of English can accomplish most when he is simply called in as first 
aid. The situation is ideal when the product is of interest to some 
beyond the school limits and gets its award of praise or blame from 
that wider world. 

In all this composition the main emphasis should be placed on 
the creation, not on the correct use of the tool. The ideas the 
pupil is trying to catch are at best shy and elusive, and taking 
thought over the use of commas or capitals may drive them away 
forever. Correctness of language form is an important means but 
it is not an end in itself. The only real end is to have something 
to say and to be able to say it effectively. If necessary the printer 
will put in the commas, or if there is no printer we will forgive 
the omission. We cannot forgive the one who writes when he has 
nothing he is even trying to express. So with the rhetorical form. 
The man who has something important to present has a chance 
of mastering form by himself or even of creating a new form. 
Attention to form rather than to substance leads to writing (beyond 
school as well as in class) which, under more or less skilful technique, 
offers us only what is flat, stale, and unprofitable, or worse. Finished 
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style seldom comes during the school (or college) course, and to 
dwell on it runs the risk of idealizing whited sepulchers. On the 
other hand, mature ideas seldom come; but some appreciation of 
what they are, some ardent aspiration for them should be patiently 
developed. Delicate sensitiveness to the value of form in the 
adequate expression of ideas is a fine thing, but it should not be 
striven for till the depths have been well stirred. 

This does not mean that form should be ignored along the way; 
it is not inconsistent with systematic efforts to keep the pupils from 
forming bad habits of expression, If everywhere and from the 
earliest years the pupil were trained first to get the right idea, then 
to express it properly, he would offer the teacher of composition 
no special difficulties because of bad form. We ought to approxi- 
mate the situation in France, where the teacher could say: "Nos 
Sieves de Premiere ne font pas de fautes de grammaire." 1 But we 
have not. Every paper written, it may be, needs correction. We 
need to teach our pupils in composition to get their ideas on paper 
before their enthusiasm has cooled, then to correct and rewrite so 
that there will be no errors to distract the reader's attention from 
the subject or to attract it to the ignorance or carelessness of the 
writer. And the teacher on his part should not let errors pass 
unnoticed. If the point is one which requires full explanation it 
will generally be found to be so closely involved with the exact 
expression of the idea that it should be taken up as a part of the 
subject-matter. If it is a detail which the writer ought to be able 
to correct himself, it should be indicated by some known symbol 
in the margin with reference, if necessary, to a textbook where the 
point is explained. This should be enough to enable the pupil 
to make the necessary correction or to avoid the error in revising; 
and this method leaves the teacher free to train his heavy guns on 
the subject-matter. 

The "heavy guns" should always be individual conferences. 

In no other way can the work be made personal; in no other way 

can the pupil be interested to give us his best. Anyone who has 

held or attended live conferences in which suggestions and leading 

questions guide the pupil to the discovery of the real value of his 

1 Karl Young, Teaching of Composition in French Lycees, English Journal, June, 
1912. 
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subject knows that interest can be aroused and that understanding 
and appreciation can be developed that are impossible through red 
ink. For creative work in the case of any but those of definite 
literary aspirations such conferences are absolutely necessary. 
When the fact that composition is laboratory work is fully recog- 
nized, sufficient time will be allowed for conference. Till then we 
should bear in mind that, exceptional cases aside, more can be 
accomplished when the pupil writes only a small amount on all of 
which conferences are held than when he writes many times as 
much which is simply "corrected." 

In all composition, whether utilitarian or literary, the oral 
should as far as possible at each step precede the written, at least 
till the first or second year in college; for by this means a natural, 
simple, and .sincere style may be developed instead of the self- 
conscious, bookish, and awkwardly imitative style of much school 
composition. Following the oral work at each step should come 
written work for the study of the problems of more complicated 
structure. Even this written work should be taught as an art, 
that is to say, experiments should be tried and principles or rules 
learned only as the summing-up of the results of the observations 
made. Definitions of figures of speech and of the other terms on 
which the old rhetorics spent so much time are of little worth; but 
the study of the relations of writer to reader, of the different pur- 
poses to be served, and of the best forms for accomplishing each 
is of great value. In the more advanced courses in college this may 
well become systematic study of the "science" of composition, 
that is to say, of the technique of the various forms of discourse. 
But in such classes there will inevitably be not general students 
but those to whom this or that form of composition has special 
value or interest. 

In all our efforts to improve instruction in English it is impor- 
tant to remember that we should first define exactly the task we are 
to perform, and then discover the relationships of each particular 
task to the manifold other activities and interests of the pupils. 
If we thus differentiate the work and correlate it as fully as possible 
with all the other studies, we make not only the English instruction 
but the general education much more efficient. 



